5. Method of observation and its reliability 

•jcsiBS^s Interaction Process Analysis System was used, in a 
sligiitly modified form, as the means of observation: 

1 . Shows solidari ty , rai see other ' s status , gives help 

2. ShovvS tension release, jokes, laughs 

3 . Agrees, accepts 

4i. ',-i\aB procedural dir^icticns 
*i ? . Glve=3 suggestions 

'.}. Answers extensively, gives opinion, evaluation 
B . An swGrs p.arroivly , gi \/es inf ormat ion 
7. Asks narrowly, asks for information 

6. Asks extensively, asks for opinion, evaluation 
0. Asks -^or suggestion, procedural directions 

10. Disagrees, sliows rejection, withholds help 

11. Sinews tension, asks desperately for help, withdraws out 
o F f i e 1 d 

12. Shows aggression, deflates other's status 
(Rales IM^f), 591. 

Both Gcott's n and Cohen's k coefficier»t were used in the 
evaluation of i:oder reliability. Each of the coder pairs 1-'2, 
3'^ and 5-6 selected a sample of 300 acts from the materi'^,1 at 
random. The rn 1 1 abi 1 i t i e^j w.^re as follows: 

Cudv^r pair 3co tt ' s 11 

1 - 7 .92 
3-4 .75 
5 - fi .79 

A sample of 1.000 acts was randomly selected by the codfu" 
pair 7'B, and both the over-all reliabilities and r-el i abil i t i es 
by categories were evaluated in terms of Scott's fl and Cofien's 
k coefficients. The over-all reliabilities were 



n - .80 
k - .71 
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Invsstigations into the Instructionol Process 



VI Group Work as a Social Interaction Process 
A Case Approach 



1 > Int roduct ion 

This investigation forms part of a more extensLvG research 
project under way at the University of Helsinki InsLitute of 
Education, in which the instructional process is investi-ated 
applying a variety of taxonomies. The purpose of the pre bent 
report is the description and analysis of a videotaped group 
work series. 

2. Theoretical Framework 

Apart from the theoretical framework proper, the investi- 
gation was guided by the views put forward by Dev^ey, George H. 
Mead, Koskenniemi, Newcomb and Ackoff concerning the nature of 
social interaction (Dewey 1933, 1 940 ; ' Ko? kenn iemi 1936, 1952 
and 1SG8; Fiead 1964 ; Newcomb 1955; Ackcff 1957-1958). "^he thee 
retical framework proper follows Parsons's and Bales's model 
of social interaction [Parsons, Bales and Shils 1953, 63-109, 
163-260), the "coordinates" of which are, according to Zel- 
ditch Jr.: 

Goal attain^nent df the gra t i '^i C3 1 ion of the units of 

the system 

Adapt at ion - df the manipulation of the environment 

in the interests of goal attainment 

Integration = df the at tachmen t of member-uni t s to 

each other in their distinction from 
that which is non-system. 

Tensi on = df the ma linteg ration of member- units 

seen as t hemse Ives as a system 

f 7elditch Jr. 195B, 404) . 



For the presefit group Kork analysis, the oaradigm was nodified 
0 a fourfold scrieme as follows: 



Organization of the var^ious 
resources the group; 
orientation t cv-. a rd t h e 
task; division o^ labour 


Striving for the roal by con- 
centrating on the task and 
utilizing the various resourc- 
es in Dossesslon of the group 


Stales 0-^' •.-^notional tcnsijn 
between lh*i i:rourj rr-embers , 
2*g*^ av?^grc5:i:i an;-: anxic^- 

ty 


At t rac t i bst ivenn ond soli- 
darity of the g rc f^"enr'[:e rs ; 
cohesion of t h 9 g ro j o 



roni the tn--or5tical ^ramework r ^-.e following or^^'^bie^is w^^re derived. 

1. What are thi^ dimensions of -ocial inter a-^.^t ion in group work? 
Co they corr espond 10 vh-^- logical a\Tncr :.:or]s or i he theoret- 
i c 1 r ^-^^new V rk ? 

2. D06S an err«pirical dh^scr ipt ion systei^ n^ake oossil'le a longi- 
tudinal le-json- jy- Iccson and phase- r y- ::-ha£.5 description cf 
the punils, the teacher and the group? fan pupils* func- 
tional roles [)e ident;iried :'y -reans of ;,he ^:e_-^c r ipt ion sys- 
tem? 

3. Can linear re 1 a t i on b h i ps be found between oupils' inter- 
action hehaviour and their scnool ach i evenK-n 1 , abilities, 
personal i ty L raits or soci al status? 



3, Research^ strategy 

The flrnt prorJom will be approachei by means of an t /pe 
factor analysis, computed over the total rroup v.ork series in 
order to find out whether "social interaction d ir':ens ion s " can 
he isolated frorr^ what aooears ai Firct olp^ht to he 0 ntru'-^turc- 
less dorna in* 

To eluci(jate tiie second point, factor scores will he co^^- 
puted For each nupLl and teacher, icoson-by lesson and phase- 
byphasf . The phasev will t^e ontain-.Mj hy dividing each group 
work lesson inro three 1d-*nunute periods. The fact. or scorer3 
will provi dc i nf or mat inn on hot h I h-j d i f rences between i nd i - 



T 



vidual interactions and th*j differences ::t?tv^e2n inni ^J[^lui:il'* 
functional roles by lessons and phases. 

The thiru point u'iil be explored by f:arrying oul an 1^ tyor 
factor cinrjlysis from t.n^? i n te rcorrelat ion s of schcol ,^chi ve- 
men t , abi 1 1 1 y , personal i ty -t rai t asses sme^t end socl omet ri c 
variables and by est imat ing t he factor scores . "^''csc scor v^r^ 
will rp. correlated vnth the factor scores for thf- interaction 
variables. Inrornnation will thus be obtained on wnetn^^r 
two p-.scriotion soaces arr; or are not linearly in*: irr^r 1 cr :i . 

^^hc research scrategy may be illustrated by r^-: -no of the 
f ol lowi ng scl«emat i c represen tat ion : 



1 racti 
" ^r: a!*] t'v 



on 



i^i ta riat r i x 



L_.. 



\ 



\ 



I i .J ' . P o i achieve men {. 



IR 



\ 




-> i 



^ IF 




1 



r 
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Th(^ study will he concerned with 13 group wci k le-iscr^.s, 
videotooed in trie classroom of the Institute of I'ducatiort fiur 
i ng tfie aradenrii c year 1 Of^^l- 1 960 . The i^al j ects wer-' [Ziini 1 > of 
4th prim-jry school grade; of the suh'jec^ s 10 wert. ^rirh^ an. J 
were ijoys. The groups were formed on the [lasis of fr i r-nd5 ^"^i r 
and cooperation p i^(H*Br ences . ilasic information on r\ie mat^irici 
is gi ven in Tni^ ] p 1 . 
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Table 1> Thg videotaped group work lessons, the school 

subjects, the dates uf recording and the compo - 
sition of the groups 





' n c* o n 

U t:: b U n 


t » c3 r. e 


U T 


r\ PC • 




' ornpo 


s 1 1 i c ri 


nf groups 




1 . 


C \ V i C S 


Oct. 


18, 


1968 


Lare, 


Ola, 


Pen a. 


Jud'.? 




(10 


2. 


Ari thrn£>tic 


f\-ov . 


p 


1960 


Eri , 


Tar, 


Out. Zi 






(Gl 


3 . 




Jan . 


31, 


1969 


Eri , 


Mai, 


-ai. Si 


P, Pi 




V ' » 




(.1 .'ICS 




1^, 


1S69 


Anu, 




Pai, Ri 


i , Je 




""i \ 
\ j 


5. 


u 1 V i cs 


Feb. 


20, 


1969 


Lare, 


Ola, 


Jucie , 


r=--nc.. 


Hekd 


(=:') 


6. 


Ari thnf't ic 


Fpb. 


24, 


1969 


Eri , 


nai. 


Out,, 3i 


n , 1 • i 




!' G ) 


7. 


P'-^l i gion 


March 


13, 


1969 


Lare, 


Ola, 


Juds, 






(Bl 


•') . 


F i n n i s h 


fiar ch 


14, 


19C9 


Ar.u , 


Tar, 


Pir, 3a 






(G,l 


9 . 


Finnish 


Hrjrch 


21, 


1969 


Eri , 


flai. 


Sin, Pi 


r, Ki 




f r \ 
^ o J 


in. 


Gt^ograohy 


Ma rc h 


28, 


1969 


Lare , 


Qla, 


Juds , 


Ppna, 






11 . 


F i n n i s h 


Mar^ch 


20, 


19G9 


Eri , 


Gut, 


Gin, Ri 


\ 




'r • \ 
V J 




Ar i t hmet i c 


M^:y 


12, 


1969 


Lars, 


Oia, 


Jude, 




H G k 


(b) 


13. 


Ari thm-.^t i c 


May 


14, 


1959 


Ari , 


Juki, 


Sami 






(0) 



B - Boys 
G = Girls 

Certain facts relevant to the interpretation oF the rt3Si:lt£^ 
become apparent from the taL)le. 

1. The school i:ubjects were not evenly represent r:J in the sarrolu. 

2. The participation of pupils in groups vvas not 9qual. 

3. There were 'jncontrolleri gaps between the videotaped lessons. 
Tl^ese shortcomings in the design of the study were due on the 

one hand, to the endeavour made to describe the eroup work procHsc 
as sucii, in a natural setting, without advancing any assurnpLions 
regarding the passible itipact of the school subject and, on the: 
other hand, to tho vjay the groups were formed and to certain 
initial technical difficulties. 
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5. Method of observation and its reliability 

dales 's Interaction Process Analysis System was used, in a 
slightly modified form, as the means of observation: 

1. Shows solidarity, raises other's status, gives help 

2. Shows tension release, jokes, laughs 

3. Agrees, accepts 

^i. I'ives procedural (directions 
' « 2 . Gives suggestions 

:>. Answers extensively, gives opinion, evaluation 

6. Answers narrowly, gives information 

7. Asks narrowly, asks for information 

6. Asks extensively, asks for opinion, evaluation 

9. Asks for suggestion, procedural directions 

10. Disagrefc^s, shows rejection, withholds help 

11. Shows tension, asks desperately for help, withdravvs out 
o F f i e 1 d 

12. Shows aggression, deflates other's status 
(Bciies 1^J5rj, 591. 

Roth Gcott's n and Cohen's k coefficient were used in the 
evaluation of r:oder reliability. Each of the coder pairs 1-2, 
3-^ and 5-6 selected a sample of 300 acts from the- materied at 
random. 1\\b reliabilities were as follows: 

Cudc:;r pair ocott ' s II 

1-2 .92 
3-4 .75 
5-6 .79 

A s^ample of 1 .000 acts was randomly selected by the coder 
pair 7-0, and both the over-all reliabilities and reliabilities 
by categories were evaluated in tel^ms of Scott's fl and Cohen's 
k coefficients. The over"-all reliabilities were 



n - .80 
k - .71 
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Tl^ will be seen that: reliability was^ somewhut lower whnn use 
was mcidt? of Cohen 'i3 k coefi'lcient . This w-:^s perUaoB dwe to the 
f'ici rj\'jii: , vjb^iO Gcott's II coefficient Is employed, tho rr,c3rfdndl 
distributions arn c^^suined to be the same for botli codtjrs, /^hererjG 
no sucH assuinution is involved in the use of the k r:ot;f f 1 c Len t , 
but one procaeds ant by act thereby (Cohen 1360, 3'';!. 1 here "ore, 
the t cgor^v - spec i ^'i c rel i alu 1 i t ies were co^nputed ..'y e^^ploying 
the k I. trie lent . 

Tdiji e ' \ " :j t egory-s pecif ic. reliabili ties 



C ^jtpgory 



1 




'> 




J 


.'^4 




.7-1 


4 2 


.70 


5 


. '30 




. 72 


7 


. 7f 










in 


.t'-7 


1 1 


.^'7 


1 ^ 


.C-5 



The rp] i ahi J i t ies v/ere satisfactory, althoiigh l\\oi-,Q for 
catngor'ies 7, M orul 11 were lower compared witii th*^"- ntf',erb. 
Clote^,ory 8 was relGlively rarely used; categories ? ancj 11 
represented 1 h emotional area, the reliotile coding of whicjh 
i ^ d i f r I r: u 1 i: . 



^Vd :hod^^ std t i ical <:3na]yi3is 

Tli-^ use of custoinai y jpu U i variat:e techniqut-s in small j^rouij 
proC'^^BS .jnaJysis i rornplicaLed by the fact that smal] c^roucjs of 
puuiUi rii e r:Dne-:?rn nrj ; in oLher words, a 'sP'oll groun or pupils 
r;jc:L'. un i quuly in .jny particular group work i t uat ion . j fie pirjbl»'m 
aiMv>inr r>"orn M'lt. r.m.sl] si^e of the group of subjec:t; was snlvjd 

ERLC 
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l;y forming so-called situational subjects of the pupils. Each 
Dupil was placed in the data matrix as many times as he partici- 
pated in the group work lesson to be described. This procGdurc 
is unlikely to Form an ofstacle to the description of either the 
interaction structure or the interaction process. In the analysis, 
pupils are both actors and reactors of communication (Parsons 

Each pupil was described by Bales 's lesson profile both as 
an actor and as a reactor- The category frequencies v:ere tra^^s- 
formed, in order to correct the distributions, [jy errploying tt'-3 
logarithmic transformation log (f +1) for the total group work 
data and the transformation lOg 3 x (f +1) in the ph»asr: analysis 
(Edwards 19(33, 130)- The interaction categories were intercorre- 
lated and a R type factor analysis was computed fron^ th'- tot.ol 
data. The principle axis method was used in factoring c:nd Lh-j 
rotation was carried out by the varimax method. Tne four-fcclor 
solution was interpretat ional ly the most clear-cut (Apcendix 1). 

A similar analysis was made from the school achievernent and 
ability variables, the personality-trait assessment variables 
and the sociometric variables (Appendix 2). 

7. Results 

7.1. Social interaction 

Factor I. "integration" 

Categories Factor loadings 

2. Jokes, shows tension .757 
release, laughs 

5. Gives opinion, evalua- .706 
tion, analysis 

11. Shows tension, asks for .647 
help, withdraws out of field 
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Should interaction in an adult group be in question, the 
factor could be named "tension managGrnen t " . In that case, in- 
tegration would be represented mainly by categories 1 and 1/ 
faccor<iing to Bales's interaction system). In smell grouD'. c\' 
children, iriei^rative elements are likely to be ropror.entpc: by 
categories and 11, i.e., children are likely tc rid thtinaelyeb 
of tne tension caused by the task by joking and laughing, which 
in f urn may en chance cohes ion and the "we s^pi rit " , in gox tc of 



1 1 a t e5 nf t ^ns : on 



Factor II. "Adaptation" 

CAagorii-s Factor loadings 



4|. Gives procedural directionc; .675 
1 • !Jhow3 solidarity, gives help .58P 
" . Agrees, accepts, complies .560 
1i' - nisagrf^Lj), shows rejection .504 

1nr giving c-p procedural d i rc?c t ic-n s is most clearly in evi- 
dence in tne factor pattern. Kindliness and an ambivalent otti- 
tudp toward directions are associated with it. Ihc asrumc:. icM 
may Ijv justified ti>at what is concerned is a divisicn-oP- ^c'Lour 
nroc*--^:- evokincr now favourable and now unfavourable rractionr. io 
the put;] Is. 

Factor III. "Task orientation" 

Catev/ories Factor loadings 



9 . Asks for dirojct ions, sugges- .75? 

tiops, possible ways of 
action s 

•^2 . Givpjs .'jggest ions *i)2S 



7 . A s K s n a r I ^ r w 1 y , .518 
asks for info rma t i on 

n . Answers narrowly, .489 

e i vrr, i n f o rma t i on 



Communication associated with the performance of the lask 
was most clparly in the foreground here, as no emotional reac- 
tions loaded on this factor. 



Factor iV. "Aggression 



(Jatngo ri (?s 



Factor lorjciings 



']?.. Shows aggrsGsion, 



s hows re J ect i on 



-.484) 



Ihi? factor pattern reflects pupils' ag ^/ress i vt.n and s^:lf- 
as scr'l ion. 

The fdctor analysis is difficult to interpret, iho factors 
wera not pur^G, in the ssnss that a simple structure r::ilerl to 
enierc^^'' 'Ihihiptjn's emotional reactions ssi^eni to beromp accentu- 
ated in group woik, judging by the fact Inat almur.r. every factor 
incluLled emol-i(.)na] elements. The absence^ of a clerjr^-cut sLrun- 
turc vvos riu»^, among other things, to the fact that both tlie sam- 
ple of group work lessons and that of puoils were small in si/e 
and, also the heterogcru^i t y of t!ie grouus and group work Ij.Jhs. 
The dimcms lonr; , fiowever, reflect some convergence with the log- 
ical model. The following argument put forward by ["jeroiter is 
also rolcvanl' liere: "Interaction analysis has prooervies Miai 
make it imperfectly amenable to ordinary multivariate technioues. 
Mcasu remen t is usually basea on the frequency rat iie r t ban L be 
more familiar additive model ... .A mor-i-; Liasic difficully i 
that a complete set of observation is full of internal con- 
straints. Catev;oriBS of behavior are not independent, ijecuuse 
emitting one kind of behavior hampers a person's emiltirir ^jn- 
other at the same time. Receiving a certain behavior mean^^ that 
s ome 0 n e else f ) a d to emit it. Individuals a r^e not in d e o e n dp n t , 
because when one person is doing something, the other mem|,f:r'5 
are lihely to ru? prevented From acting" ^:■iereiter W.\,, 

7,2, An<ilyo:s by groups 

Foi^tor sour<-'s were computed for the groups, ap iricans of the 
factor scores of tin- group fnembers. Interaction of the boy gi-oup 



Soo 



Boys 

1 5 7 iO 12 2 
Factor I. "integration" 
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Girls 
369 



Teacher 



• • • • 



11 



500 



UOO 




Factor II. Adapt at ion" 




h u 0 



Factor III. "Task orfentation" 



voo 
500 





]00 



Factor IV. "Aggression" 




5 
7 
10 
12 



Civics 
Ci vies 
Religi on 
Geography 
Ar i t.hme t i c 



Figure 1. Factor scores for the 

g roups lesson -by-lesson 



2 = Arithmetic 

3 = Finnish 

6 = Arithmetic 

9 = Finnish 

3 1 = Finnish 



(lessons 1, 5, 7, 10 and 12), girl group (lessons 2, 3, 6, 9 
and 12) and the teacher is illustrated lesson by lesson, in 
Fig. 1. Communication in the boy group was typified by higher 
than average (mean of factor score = 500, standard deviation - 
100) integration. Adaptation was highest during the fourth 
group work lesson. It could have been expected to bs most pro- 
nounced during the initial part of the group work period, but, 
admittedly, only on the condition that the tasks assigned would 
have been instances of a comprehensive theme, rather than mu- 
tually disconnected tasks assigned to the group separately for 
separate lessons. There were little variations in task orien- 
tation, except that they attained a peak during the first les- 
son. Aggression showed variation but rose sharply during the 
last Ipsson (Appendix 3). 

In the girl group, the centre of gravity of interaction 
lies in task orientation, which is notably higlier than the 
mean of the factor scores. Integration is near the average * 
level, although it later rises. The "division of labour" is 
concentrated on during the first and last lessons, aggression 
reaching its maximum during the last le.'=son. The figure gives 
little infprmation on the teacher's interact* on behaviour dur- 
ing the lessons mentioned: adaptation is very accentuated, in- 
tegration, task orientation and aggression are secondary. I! 
would seem that she tried to act as a guide and catalyst of 
group work. 

7.3. Interaction by pupils 

The pupils' interaction behaviour from one lesson to the 
next is illustrated in Figs. 2 and 3. A few pupils whose con- 
tribution to the group work was more conspicuous than that of 
others will bo considered below. 
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Boys : 

Lare was integrative as an actor: he would joke, frequently 
give opinions of his own and inform others. Adaptation 
was higher than average, as he guided and helped others 
but was also critical when necessary. At the beginning 
his task orientation was intensive but diminished later. 
Aggressive behaviour was infrequent, except during tho 
last lesson. 

As a reactor he displayed features very similar to those 
observed in him as an accor; in other words, the communi- 
cation directed to him by other group members were simi- 
lar to those he directed to them. 

Ola's role as an actor was integrative, his adaptation was var- 
iable and, according to Bales's interaction classifica- 
tion, his task orientation was of a medium level but 
failed to give a correct picture of his determined way 
of working; he worked without conversing much. Aggression 
was not pronounced, except during the last lesson, when 
all the group members were frustrated because of the ex- 
cessively difficult tasks (cf. the general description of 
the course of the lesson given in Appendix 3). 

What Ola was actually like was revealed whan considering 
him as a reactor: the other members of the group made use 
of his "expert knowledge" and related to him quite favour- 
ably. 

Heka's role as an actor was integrative: he was the "clown" of 

the group. He was low on adaptation; he seemed to be com- 
paratively high on task orientation, but he often paid 
attention to matters irrelevant from the point of view of 
the task in question. He was not aggressive except during 
the last lesson. 




La re 

3 T 10 12 
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Ola 

5 7 lb 12 



Heka 

i 5 7 10 12 







= <'i3 an actor 1 = C,- 

_ g toacior' ^ - Civic.-, 

1 , . . V = Religion 

.'^ea-ior ircans j n t,hia oontr-xt tlie object 10 = GeogrfDhy 

or .-u.n-.uni cation 3^, Ar i thn-.l-ti c 



Pp9p- Fac tor scorea for 



ion 
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Girls : 

S_in was, as an actor, of average level and stable as r'3gards 
integration. During the first lessons she Wcts high on 
adaptation but lower in the later lessons. Sin distin- 
guished herself mainly in task orientation and aggression. 

Sin's role as a reactor is interesting. The other msmbers 
of the group greatly relied on her in matters relatGd to 
the performance of the tasks and related to hr,r in a more 
friendly way than she related to them. 

Eri's role as an actor was integrative, and in the- list lesson 
she scored higher on itegration than previous Iv. tinv^s 
she tried to concentrate on the task (during? the 3rd les- 
son) and was of average level in adaptation c^-^d ae^rps - 
s ion . 

As a reactor, she received integrative commun i. cat ir.n to 
a lesser extent than she gave to others. thp cti.er 
interaction factors, her role corresponded, by and large, 
to her actor role. 

Jjaa did not, as an actor, show integration. Her cidaptation, 
declined very sharply after the first lesson. She tried 
to participate in the performing of the tasks rut was 
very aggressive. 

Jaa's role as a reactor sheds additional ligl^t on her 
behaviour: within the area of adaptation, the grouo's 
contribution wao greater than Jaa's but in the oth'^"^ 
areas it was less. The group members attempted ro ^^v/aie 
Jaa's bshdviour, but they did not trust hev in perform- 
ing the tasks and responded aggressively to her aepros- 
sive outbursts. 
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Eri 

2 3 6 9 11 
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Sin 

3 6 9 11 



Jaa 

2 3 6 9 11 



Factor I, "integration" 




700 
6oo 

hOO 



Factor II. "Adaptation" 




Factor III. "Task orientation" 




Factor IV. "Aggression" 
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600 

;>oo 
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af> an actor 
as a reactor 



2 = 


= Arithmetic 


3 = 


= Finnish 


6 = 


= Arithmetic 


9 = 


= Finnish 


3 1 = 


= Finnish 



i!lS>ir^. Jj Fa c t or si core s for 

^ Kk^^,J PitLZJillL? I s 0 »^ 
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7.4. Phdse movement 

The phases were formed in such a way that the first i-hasfj 
consisted of the first 10 minutes of each of the?- 13 ei oup v/orH 
lessons, thn second phase of the next lU minutes, etc. Thr- nr- 
scription and analysis will be carried out pupil hy nupil, 
cause consideration of the whole group by phases woulii :\o 
excessive abstractness at the factor score level. A cc^t a i 1 r---!! 
description of the pupil's interaction by phases is c^:'vt^n i^^ 
Figs, and 5. In the text, an account v^ill be givtrn of tl ,' 
general features of this interaction, separately tot ic'yc anil 
gi rls . 

Boys (Lare, Gla, Jude, Pena and Heka): 

Tash orientation v^/as its highest during the fir'st nha-.-:? j 
tht? lessons but declined during the second anJ : n i rd v---'i-r. 
Phase movement analysis, too, revealed that 'joys urr e ::n.! 
In this r'~^5Dect they were found to vary little fro?'- r/i^" 
to phase. Aggression increased during the la-^t Lr.ist? in til 
the boys, except Ola. The difference between actor f^nr, re- 
actor role was small. 

Girls (Sin, Eri, Gut, Mai and Pir); 

In girls, greater variations from phase to ohasp in inter- 
action v/ere in evidence than in boys, and t^fi'r. Vv-'ir: l:^-.'^ r-j - 
i rr-^ispect i ve of whether the girl^s roles as actor : oi i^r- 
actors wc^ro in question. Integration reached a n 'jxi^-ni-' Jul - 
ing che middlemost phase, task orientation was ^^^r.or^l'v 
high and increased toward the last phase, exc-.^n': ' 1 -n 

Pir. Rotable interi nJi vidua 1 differences occurrc: tc' ' * 
adaptation rj.nd aggression. The following fact :;or'r_ 'n-ri 
est.s was oDseived with the girls: all of them, cxC'^r'. 
were more integrative as actors than as r^eactar' . if.' • w.i, 
perhaps due to the circumstance that integrative' ^ i -'Hi 

was directed at the v:;iiole group more than at any i r li v i • •Uc-i i 
pupil. Sin was the ieaF:«t integrative in all pha:-'^- -ut : 
CPived intet^rative communication more titan any ot-'tT ^H'j^l. 



Lare Ola Jude . Pena Heka 

1 2 3 1 r^: 3 1 2 '3 1 2 3 1 2 3 




as an actor 
a o a 1' e a c t o r 



£Ls ure *i : Pha/o e move ment 
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Correlations between the phases were computed in terms of 
thg pupils' phase-specific factor scores. 

Table 3. Intercorrelations of phases by factors 



Factor I. 



'Integration" 



1st phase 
2nd phase 
3rd p h a s g 



1st phase 2nd phas? 3rd phase 



.77 
.64 



71 



Factor II. "Adaptation" 



1st phase 
2nd phase 
3rd phase 



1st phase 2nd phase 3rd phase 



.53 
.50 



.56 



Factor III. "Task orientation" 

1st phase 



1st phase 
2nd phase 
3rd phase 



.54 
. 55 



2nd phase 3rd phase 



60 



Factor TV. 



'Aggression 



1st phase 
2nd p a s e 
3rd phase 



1st phase 2nd phase 3rd phase 



. 52 
• 41 



.42 



The correlations were highest in the case of the integrati 
factor and lowest in the aggression factor. The correlations 
between the phases indicate the extent to which the total vari 
ance of a factor is attributable to variations shown by th^ pu 
pils from one phase to anoth^?r. Where the correlation is hip^h, 
the trait or characteristic concerned is one associated witn 
the pupil's personality and will be comparatively stable. I^^ 
the correlation is rather low, the trait or characteristic con- 
cerned is one that falls upon tho pupil by chance. This also 
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applies to factors representing a characteristic of rare ocrur 
ence (aggression). 

7.5. Pole dif f srentat ion 

In the pupi] -by-pupil analysis the pupils' roles as actors 
and reactors of interaction were described and analysed. Yet 
it was also regarded as desirable to consider rols dif f er-.^nla- 
tion in a somewhat wider setting. In table 4, the pupils' i ai.i 
order in social status, some of Koskenn i emi ' s socinlogical vici 
vidual types (die Soziologischen Indi viduent ypen , Kos K^^nn i pn.i 
1936 , 261 -276) and interaction behaviour on the factor Ir^'yel 
are cross-tabulated. The definitions of the sociological inii:- 
vidual types are given in Appendix 4. 

The information contained in the table can b^:^ sunrnar i zp-^ 
as follows:" 

A genuine leader is among the top individuals of the class as 
regards to his social status, in most cases integrative i " 
inter^action behaviour, adaptive and task oriented. If rh" lor^J 
er is an autocrat type by nature, aggression is also invo-v^-^^ 
in his interaction behaviour. The communication directed Ly th 
group members at a genuine leader is integrative, task orientp 
and adaptive. Aggression is rarely directed at him, wh.erca^ an 
autocrat is often dealt with aggressively. 

A contributo r is popular in his class and integrative in hi5^ 
communication. Judging by the present data it s^c-^ms that the 
contributor :'s envied; he is ignored in t egrat i ve 1 y by th9 '^vom: 
members and dealt with aggressively. 

An outsider is unpopular but tries to orient himself toward tf^ 
task in his group. He tries this even aggressively, and rh^^ 
group members treat him accordingly. 

Koskenniemi ' s typology rested on extensive socion.et P"* l in- 
vestigations covering a long period of time in school cl-^r^ses 
and outside them. It would seem that these types and the^ "int-.^ 
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action types" differentiating in the course of interaction have 
at least indirect connections with ee^h other. 



7.6. Intercorrelat ions between tests^ assessment and 
sociometric variables and interaction variables 



The tests, assessment and sociometric variables are listed 
in Appendix 5. A factor analysis of these variables yielded 
three factors of clear interpretation, whereas the fourth fac- 
tor was diffuse. The three factors respectively describnd 
a) adaptation to school, b) verbal ability and c) social sta- 
tus in the school class. The fourth factor and loadings in ih? 
pupils* assessed position in the circle of companions, and 
mathematical reasoning. In table 5 the correlative ccnnections 
of these factors with the interaction variables arc prsi'cnied 
in terms of factor scores. 



Table 5. Correlations of factor scores of tests, assessment 
and sociometric variables with the factor scor es 

the actor- and reactor- level i nterac Mon veViah] e:3 



II 



III 



1 

2 
3 



(44'') 



56 
57 

,4G^ 



XX 



XXX 



(.63^'') (-.45"), 



lest factors: 
1. Adjustment to school 
Verbal ability 
Social status in class 



Unnamed (assessed position 
in circle of companions and 
mathernati cal reasoning ) 



Interaction factors: 

I. Integration 

II. Adaptation 

III. Task orientation 

IV. Aggression 

( } Reactor- 1 evel 
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The correlative relationships were unexpectedly few in num- 
ber. Social status in the class correlated wioh adaptation, 
task orientation and negatively with aggression. The sociomet- 
ric measurements involved both friendship, cooperation and 
leader preferences, and, thus, in these respects thp relation- 
ships seem mean i ngsf u 1 . On the basis of the table that the dis- 
tinction made in interaction between the actor and reactor lev- 
els also appears justifiable. The connections of adjustment to 
school and verbal ability with adaptation are somewhat more 
difficult to interpret, although they do not -.eern completely 
unreasonable cither. On the other hand, the conrection of the 
assessed position in thj circle of companions and mathematical 
reasoning with integration is difficult to interpret (the con- 
nection was not close, it is true). It should be noted, how- 
ever, that. linear relationships between comparatively static 
characteristics and so-called dynamic interaction variables 
are rather complicated (Flanders 1970.. 381 , 398-40!]; Mason 
1970, 49-56). These relationships should in continuation stud- 
ies be subjected to painstaking analysis. 



6. Concluding remarks 

The aim of the study was to describe and analyse the nature 
of group work in a givtn school class. The design, methods and 
results deserve critical consideration. 

(1) The study was in the nature of a so-called case approach. 
A small group 'f pupils was investigated intensively, at the 
cost of extensiveness. The centre of emphasis was, of course, 
on methodological problems. As small groupshave been investi- 
gated to a large extent by means of Bales's process analysis, 

a study like the present one can also aim at the formulation 
of hypotheses. 

(2) The relevance of multivariate methods to interaction ana- 
lysis was criticized even in the empirical part of this study. 
In researches of a bosic nature, one is often content with 



orthogonal factors, although it is not certain whnther such dn 
approach is justifiable in the description of intp.roction 
(Cat tell 1Gbn, 

('3) The phase mo ve-nent analysis was carrisd ouvt in si 'jh a wr^y 
that first tht-^ entire group work material was factorHcl, ar.ci 
factor GcorsG ware computed for the pupils iiy ths phases. For 
a thorough oh-^e-.^ analysis a notably largB number of observation 
would :e nt?:.'L ssary , so that each phose could be fartorL^d 'epa- 
ratfc:jy and trv^ pnase stru'cturcs obtained could b- cc^oarrrj . 

(4] In proces^^. i pv*-3st i e,at i ons more attention shovild b^^ pjven iu 
the gaps tha^ will remain DeLween the analyj^jd Uj^^sonb. \~or a 
gapless group work study, again, department Trom the school's 
official work s-iudule will bv necessary, and this ofter^ caur.(?s 
di Ff icu:ty. 

1 ht; study -.bowed that uyen the investigation of a ::in,r;lL' 
mode of instruction, i.e., group work, is a highly comolicated 
task. It T'.^V'Mled, on the ptht-jr hand, the ferLilily of th^; us-i 
of a theo]'c-:t U'fjl framework in an intensive case approach. :^u- 
pils' grouD work is coloured with adaptive and task-oripn t rd 
acts - whicls following Zellditch Jr., could be tisrmed instru- 
mental acts - and with aggressive and integrative acts, which 
could be taken to present expressive activity (7cllditch 1"^''b, 
404], According to Bloom's taxonomy, these may tje regarded '.iS 
counterparts of a Kind of the cognitive and affective o^jec 
tWc areas uf <-:,chooi (Bloom VlG^j). In futur^-5 ^:>Luiiies it would 
be i nt'-^r (- s k i ng to try to examintr^ what are the wci'i^ht'. of these 
areas in vai'iour. forms oF i ns^. t^u c t i c.i . 
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Appendix 1 . 

R-analysis : 

Interaction variables - rotated factor matrix (four factors) 
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Appendix 2. 



R-analysis : 

Test variables, personality trait assessment and sociomet 
variables - rotated factor matrix (four factors) 
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Appendix 3. 

The general course of a group work lesson - 12th In 5 s o ? i 



Mathematics - problems 

The problems were rather difficult, anri the 
objective was to solve them through cooper-jljo 

Initially all the group members ex^rred t^^'Bn?- 
selves to solve the problems. When t*u::ir sajLi" 
tions proved difficult, a part of t^\R group 
resigned, and in conversation the v/rcup rnGmi-.'jr' 
would malign one another a lot and persist in 
their own views. 

Group members Ola : The only group member who had t'G sirengt 
to try with perseverance to the end. He nad 
to h imself the task of solving the p: Cj*ilerns^ . ^ 
pical utterances: "Now. let's try once more::" " 
won't give up." "You must not clown.'" 
L^ar;e: Enterprise and resignation alternatori in 
Lare ' s behaviour. 

Pgna ; Ceased trying even during t^e inJti^ji pfi 
Jude : Very quiet, followed the course of pvp^*- 
as an outsider. 

Heka: Was no capable of fruitful wnrK. 



Theme 
Objective 

Course of 
lesson 
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Appendix 4. 

Ko skenn iemi ' s sociological individual types 

I. Leaders (Fuhrer), the individuals who have proved 
to be the most influential in the group or community. 

I A. Genuine leaders ( Vo 1 1 Fuhrer) : individuals who prove 
definitely superior in all or in most areas 
and are generally esteen^od; 

I B. Temporary le^aders (Spezialfuhrer) : individuals who, 
in comparison with genuine leaders, have 
only seldom or in a few arear^ dn opportunity 
to exert a decisive influence; 

I C. Autocrats ( Hacht haber ) : individuals whose leadership 

position rests on the domination of Lth??rs. 

II. Followers (Mitwir er) : the individuals who lake an 
active part in common activities but dc noi. nave a Los'tion 
resting op- superiority. 

^* Con t ri butors (Heifer): individuals who behrve^ activ- 
ely and on their owr^ initiative but are un- 
able to exert an influence on tpe group or 
commun i t y independently; 

II B. Favourites (Beliebte): individuals whose position is 

based on the fact that they are liked by 
others or on some other compara^^le rela'. ion- 
ship ; 

II C. Satellites ( fii t lauf er) : individuals who participdt? 

in common activities, without, however, in- 
II fluencing these activity. 

III. Bystanders ( Wi rkungsbescnrnnkte 1 , the individuals 
whose participation in the activiti^^s of the group or* com- 
munity is limited. 

III A. Hernd ts ( f: i nze Iganger ) : individuals who fail to 

rarticipats in common activities on thoir 
own accord; 

III B. H u t s i ders ( Kon takt verf eh 1 ende ) : individuals who, 

despiie their own wish, fail even to achieve 
a satellite's po s i L i o n ; 

III C. Du toast s (Abgf^^iohrte) : individuals, who, w^'^-p p^^/- 
sent, are dealt v;ith rejectingly ljy the 
ot h3rs. 



(Koskenniemi ?R1-?n3) 
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Appendix 5. 

List of Variables 

I . Achi evement , Personality-Trait Assessment ^ 
and Sociometric Variables 



Achievemen t : 



1 . 


Picture Vocabulary 


2 . 


Completion of Squares 


3. 


Figures 


4. 


Addi t ions 


5. 


Sy nonyrnj 


6. 


Word Groups 


7. 


Perceptual Speed 


8. 


J3 


9. 


J4 


The 


Three R's: 


10. 


Vocabulary 


11 . 


Reading 


12. 


Dl ctat ion 


13. 


Test of Spelling 


14. 


Arithmetic: Mechanical 


15. 


Ari thr.iet i c : Problems 


16. 


Sum of the Three R's 


17. 


Test of Activity 


18. 


Observed Activity 


Personality-Trait Assessments: 


19. 


Comprehension 


20. 


Memory 


21 . 


At tent ion 


22. 


State of Mind 


23. 


Stability of Mind 


24. 


Conscientiousness 


25. 


Se 1 f - Aw'jreness 


26. 


Courage 


27. 


Status in the Circle of Companions 


28. 


Adj ustment 


29. 


Willingness to Be in Contact 


30. 


Attitude to the Teacher 



ERIC 



Sociomet ry : 

31, Work Companionship 

32, Leadership 

33, Work Companionship II 
34 • Fri endsh i p 

3b, Compcin i onship During the Breaks 

35, Work Companionship III 

37. Group Leadership 

38. Friendship 

39. Playmates at School 

40. Sparn-timrj Playmates 
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Appendix 5, (cont . ) 



!!• Interaction Variables 



1 . 


Shows solidarity 




Shows tension release 


3 . 


Agrees, accepts 


4i. 


Gives directions 


42. 


Gives suggestions 


5 • 


Gives opinion 


6 . 


Gives information 


7 . 


Asks for information 


8 . 


Asks for opinion 


9 . 


Asks for suggestions 


in . 


Disagrees, shows rejection 


11 . 


Shows tension 


12 . 


Shows aggression 



ERIC 
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